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WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 


ENERAL WILLIAM W. BELKNAP, whose 

likeness appears in this number, is a son of General 
E a} William G. Belknap, who was, for many years, a 
a ecciea officer of the regular army. The father entered 
he service, when but a boy, in 1813, served with marked 
re. in the last war with Great Britain, and in the 
Florida and Mexican wars, participating in all the battles 
fought by General Taylor —serving for a time on the staff of 
that officer, and being brevetted brigadier general for gal- 
lantry in the battle of Buena Vista. He died, while in the 
service, in Texas, in 1851. 

General Belknap was born at Newburgh, New York, 
1829, and graduated at Princeton College, in 1848. He 
studied law with Hugh Caperton, Georgetown, D. C., was 
wtmitted to the bar of the District of Columbia, by Judge 
Bia: h, in 1851, and commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion at ‘xeokuk, in July of that year, forming a partnership 
soon after with Hon. R. P. Lowe, who afterwards became 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the state and 


Governor. 
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He was elected to the Legislature from Lee county, 
Iowa, at the first session held at Des Moines, in 1857-58, 
being then an ardent Douglas Democrat. 

In 1854, he was married to Miss Cora LeRoy, of Vincennes, 
Indiana, a sister-in-law ot General Hugh T. Reid, and their 
son, Hugh R. Belknap, now occupies a prominent position in, 
the service of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad company. 

His present wife was Miss Tomlinson, of Kentucky, a 
daughter, Alice, being their only child. 

Continuing the practice of his profession in Keokuk, he 
was engaged therein at the breaking out of the war of the 
Rebellion, when, having been captain of the “City Rifles,” 
of Keokuk, a company famous for its proficiency in drill 
and its perfect discipline, he was commissioned by Governor 
Kirkwood as Major of the 15th Iowa Infantry, and engaged 
in his first battle at Shiloh, where, at the crisis of the fight 
on the afternoon of the first day, his conduct came under the 
personal observation of General Grant. He served in the 
Army of the Tennessee to the end. At the battle of Corinth 
he commanded his regiment and was commended for his skill 
and gallantry by General Crocker in his report, as Brigade 
Commander. For a time he was on the staff of General 
McPherson, Corps Commander. He was conspicuous in the 
sieges of Vicksburg and Atlanta, commanded his regiment in 
the battles of Atlanta, on July 21st, 22d and 28th, 1864, and 
in the battle of July 22d, which was a bitterly contested, and 
for a time, a hand to hand fight, he distinguished himself by 
dragging the Confederate Colonel Lampley, of the 45th 
Alabama, over the breast-works, in which battle his regiment 
fought from either side of the same line of works. On July 
30th of the same year, he was made Brigadier General of 
Volunteers, and placed in command of “ Crocker’s Iowa Bri- 
gade,” composed of the rith, 13th, 15th and 16th Iowa, the 
gallant and efhcient Colonel (now General), John M. Hedrick, 
of Ottumwa, who was terribly wounded on July 22d, suc- 
ceeding to the colonelcy of the regiment. 
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General Belknap commanded this famous brigade on the 
«March to the Sea,” and thence to Washington, being with 
it in the siege of Savannah and the final battle of Bentonville, 
N. C., which preceded the surrender of General Johnston’s 
army. After the grand Review at Washington, he was 
assigned to the command of the 4th division, 17th Corps, was 
the last commander of that famous corps, at the time of its 
muster out, and was brevetted Major General early in 1865. 
At the election held in the field, in 1864, he cast his first 
Republican vote for Abraham Lincoln, and has acted with 
that party since that time. His military history, without com- 
ment, tells the story of his success in thé field. 

General Belknap was offered a field officer’s position in the 
regular army at the close of the war, but declined it, preferring 
to remain in civil life, and in 1866, was appointed Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the first district of Iowa. This was a 
large district and one in which the collections aggregated 
millions, but. when he relinquished the office, in 1869, his 
immense accounts were settled, when it was found that he 
owed the government four cents. This slight difference was 
remarkable in so large a settlement. 

In 1869, he was appointed Secretary of War by President 
Grant, and served in that capacity until March, 1876 — nearly 
seven years—when he resigned. During the early days of 
his term the measures for the reconstruction of the Southern 
States were in progress, and during his term many difficult 
and delicate questions arose, and the records of his office 
show how well his work was done. 

He was impeached by the House of Representatives in 
the midst of great political excitement, on the charge that 
he had used his office for personal profit, and was tried by 
the Senate on that charge. He was acquitted, apparently 
on technical grounds, but an examination of the testimony 
will show, as plainly proven by the facts, and in the reasons 
given by Senator George G. Wright, of Iowa, for his vote 
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of acquittal, that his acquittal was most just, notwithstanding 
the clamor of political enemies and false friends. 

As stated in Ingersoll’s history of the War Department, 
“it is certain that General Belknap came out of the terrible 
“ ordeal with troops of friends still standing by him.” 

While retaining his home in Keokuk, where he owns a 
residence beautifully located on the bluff which overlooks the 
Mississippi, he has a law office in Washington, and has built 
up a large and lucrative practice there, making a specialty of 
railroad business, and representing many railroad companies. 

About three years ago the Society of Crocker’s Brigade 
was formed, composed of the surviving members of that 
famous command. This Society is in a most flourishing con- 
dition, and has had successful and interesting meetings at 
Washington and Cedar Rapids. Governor B. R. Sherman 
was its first President, and was succeeded by General Belknap 
who now occupies that position. The next annual Reunion of 
the society will be held at Iowa City, on September 23d and 
24th, 1885. 


FRAGMENTS OF GEOLOGICAL HISTORY. 
JOHNSON COUNTY. 


BY 8S. CALVIN. 


>a) HENOMENA of interest bearing on the geolo- 
gical history of the state may be studied within 
the limits of Johnson county. The oldest geolo- 
oe records of the county go back to what men have called 
the Devonian Age —an age by no means the oldest, however, 
for the lead-bearing rocks near Dubuque, and all the thousands 
of feet of rocks lying below them, had long been finished 
when the Devonian Age began. Indeed, the Galena limestone 
of Dubuque lies near the upper limit of the Lower Silurian, 
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and between the time when it was completed and the advent 
of the Devonian there intervened the entire Upper Silurian 
Age. The Upper Silurian was long enough for the accumu- 
lation of the massive ledges of limestone exposed at LeClaire 
and Clinton. The splendid limestones at Anamosa, and the 
corresponding strata on the Cedar river from which Iowa 
City is but now beginning to draw valuable supplies of build- 
ing material, represent the geological work of only a small 
fragment — and that the closing fragment — of time belonging 
to the Upper Silurian. 

At the beginning of the Devonian Age, Johnson county 
lay at the bottom of a relatively shallow, but clear open sea. 
The larger portions of Wisconsin and Minnesota, the north- 
western corner of Illinois, together with a few counties in 
north-eastern Iowa, were a part of the growing continent. 
The shore of this old continent swept in a devious line toward 
the east, embracing portions of Michigan, Ohio, Canada, New 
York and most of the New England States. Westward and 
southward, as far as the evidence goes, was the limitless sea. 

The limestones exposed along the Iowa river in Johnson 
county are results of some of the geological work accom- 
plished during the Devonian. The great diversity of characters 
presented by these limestones in different parts of the county 
and at different planes in the exposed ledges, represent, some- 
times local, sometimes chronological, variations in the 
conditions under which the limestones were formed. 

Comparatively early in the history of the Devonian, while 
the shore-line was as yet somewhat remote, the sea-bottom 
over portions at least of Johnson county, literally swarmed 
with mailed worms of a peculiar and old fashioned type; and 
the dead shells of these creatures, broken and ground, and 
scattered by wave and tidal action, constituted the material 
out of which limestone layers of considerable thickness were 
slowly built up. It was at this time and in the manner here 
indicated — merely out of the comminuted shells of two or 
three species of brachiopods —that the famous North Bend 
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limestones were formed. These limestones are interesting as 
being more valuable, more durable, than any other known 
Devonian limestones in all the north-west. The best of the 
building stone in the old capitol — now the central hall of the 
State University— came from the North Bend quarries, while 
not the least valuable of the material used in the construction 
of the new capitol was obtained from the same source. 

As time progressed the brachiopods were greatly reduced 
in numbers, and corals of a great variety of patterns, all old 
fashioned enough, if they could but be appreciated, to satisfy 
the most modern craze among esthetes, grew in wonderful 
luxuriance and contributed the material out of which the 
later beds of Devonian limestones were for the most part 
constructed. This change was relatively sudden as is illus- 
trated by the quarries at Roberts’ Ferry. Here, at the base 
of the ledge, so deep as to prevent profitable quarrying, the 
shell-formed limestone identical with that at North Bend 
makes its appearance.* Lying above this and making up the 
whole face of the bluff are rocks of a totally different charac- 
ter. Now the successive layers are rich in corals. The 
fragments and masses of different genera and different species 
are mingled together in wonderful confusion, and occur in 
numbers, with so little cementing substance between them, as 
to render the greater part of the deposit, from an economical 
point of view, utterly worthless. 

Corals belonging to the same genera and species as those 
at Roberts’ Ferry, are quite abundant in the ledges near 
Iowa City. Here, however, the comminution of the coral 
fragments and the subsequent consolidation of the deposits 
went forward to greater perfection, and we have as the result 
a series of coral-bearing strata, possessing considerable 


*Limestone identical with that at North Bend was observed in the 
position described by Mr. W. J. McGee, now connected with the United States 
Geological Survey. During all my visits to this interesting locality the 
lower beds were concealed by blocks and fragments from the beds overlying. 
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economic value. These rocks on both sides of the river have 
been quarried for building purposes ever since the settlement 
of the city. Masses of them, in which coral fragments are 
still a conspicuous feature, were used in the construction of 
the basement and first stories of the old capitol, and the fact 
that after forty-five years’ exposure to the weather they 
remain practically unchanged in color and texture, would 
indicate that by proper selection we may obtain even from 
the home quarries of Iowa City, a building material of 
undoubted durability. The North Bend limestones were 
formed in a clear sea, and wholly out of broken shells, with- 
out any admixture of foreign matter. The limestones of 
Roberts’ Ferry and lowa City were made up largely of the 
ruins of corals; but at the time they were forming the shore 
line of the continent had advanced southward and westward, 
and detritus from the land was washed down and mingled 
with the accumulating sediment in the sea. 

Along with the corals there flourished, particularly in the 
neighborhood of Iowa City, a great variety of low sponges 
that, unlike our commercial sponges, did not produce a 
skeleton of flexible fibers, but rather imitated the corals in 
constructing a massive, rigid skeleton of limestone. The 
corals and sponges of this vicinity are well known, at least to 
the citizens of Johnson county. Our marble cutters have 
worked them into paper weights and other ornamental stones 
—the corals being known as “ Bird’s-Eye” and “ Fish-Egg ” 
marble, while “Wave Marble” is the only popular designation 
so far invented for our fossil sponges. 

But sponges and corals, and brachiopod worms were not 
the only creatures that lived in the Devonian seas. The 
pavement teeth and the spines of strangely fashioned sharks 
are not uncommon objects in the strata of Johnson county, 
while occasionally we find great, bony plates, an inch or more 
in thickness, that constituted a part of the armor of a pecu- 
liarly Devonian type of mail-clad fishes. Another interesting 
group of animals were the crinoids—creatures with a 
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spherical body often two inches or more in diameter, and 
furnished with a circle of arms that imparted a wonderfully 
flower-like appearance to the whole organism. This appear- 
ance was heightened by the presence of a long, flexible stem 
whereby the animal was anchored, practically rooted, to the 
sea bottom. The crinoids were more numerous in the neigh- 
borhood of Solon than elsewhere in the county, and one of 
the most beautiful forms is known as JZegzstocrinus farns- 
worthi, a name conferred in honor of a well known professor 
in the Medical Department of the State University. But here 
let me beg my reader’s pardon. I started out with the very 
best intentions, and believed that nothing could possibly 
beguile me into giving so much as one of those appalling | 
scientific names. Temptation that is born of established 
habit will sometimes overcome the best of us, 

The work of piling up Devonian strata over this locality 
finally came to an end, the Devonian Age itself wore on 
toward its close, when the gradual earth movements of the 
time pushed the shore line seaward, and Johnson county with 
the adjacent parts of Iowa, was added to the continent. Over 
Louisa, Washington and Iowa counties, and all the counties 
south and west of these, the work of rock making was 
continued; but the rocks were not Devonian. A new age 
had come bringing new conditions and new forms of life. 

One short epoch of the new age was long enough for hun- 
dreds ‘of feet of limestone to accumulate from merely the 
ruins of Crinoids; during other epochs the immense coal beds 
of central and south-western Iowa, with all their associated 
sandstones and shales, were gradually built up; and during 
all this time the Devonian strata of Johnson county were 
exposed tc the destructive action of-wind and rain. The face 
of the county was carved and sculptured. Ravines and 
gorges were cut deep in places into the layers of limestone. 
The atmosphere worked its usual effects upon rocks covered 
by but a thin soil and protected by but scanty vegetation. 
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And now comes a new chapter in the geological history 
of Johnson county. During the progress of the Lower 
Silurian, Upper Silurian and Devonian Ages, and nearly 
through the whole Carboniferous, the sea was gradually 
driven back and the land was receiving constant accessions. 
But near the close of the Carboniferous, when the work of 
depositing coal was almost finished and the old coal plants had 
nearly run their race, the sea regained part of its dominion 
and spread over areas that had long been dry land. Johnson 
county was once more submerged, and Carboniferous sand- 
stone and shales filled the ravines that time had cut in our 
Devonian limestones. Not only in the ravines were sandstones 
deposited, but to an unknown depth they covered the whole 
county. Erosive forces, however, have been at work in the 
practically endless reaches of time intervening since the forma- 
tion of these beds, and except in a few unsheltered places, the 
deposits have all been carried away and_ scattered — who 
shall tell where? Near Terrell’s mill a considerable mass of 
these later sandstones still remain, occupying what was, when 
the sea returned, a wide ravine in the Devonian limestones. 
A few rods south of the mill, the walls of the old ravine may 
be observed with sandstones of one geological age abutting 
against limestones of the age preceding. 

A second time the sea retreated, and then occurred a long 
break in the geological history of Johnson county. Ages, in 
the widest geological sense, came and went, and the surface 
of this portion of Iowa suffered no marked changes except 
such as were produced by the slowly acting forces of erosion. 
It is true that the laws whereby the organic features — the 
plants and animals of the region— were modified and con- 
trolled, had full sway, and changes here doubtless kept pace 
with the world’s progress elsewhere, but of any of these 
changes no record is found within the limits of the county. 
There came a time, however, when through changes of 
climate, lowa was reduced to something approximating the 
present condition of Greenland, and Johnson county, with all 
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the rest of the state, suffered once more the discipline of 
violent geological change. Great glaciers formed over the 
surface and moved southward, pulverizing the underlying 
rocks and spreading a thick coating of loose material to form 
the present soil. The surface was not all covered with ice, 
however, for lakes of unfrozen water, hemmed in by icy 
barriers perhaps, existed here and there, but nowhere more 
conspicuously than in Johnson county. In one of these strange 
lakes was deposited the peculiar yellow clay, so well known, 
in rainy weather at least, in all the roads and fields near Iowa 
City. No boulders, but little gravel or sand, scarce anything 
but the finest mud found its way into this old lake. Beyond 
the limits of these lakes the surface deposits contain material 
of all degrees of fineness from impalpable clay to great 
masses of granite. All this surface material, with scarcely 
an exception, was worn from rocks by the action of glaciers. 
All of it has been transported from a distance by the slow 
movements of glaciers. There are boulders in Johnson 
county that have travelled many hundred miles to reach the 
place where they now lie. The length of the glacial period 
must be measured, not by thousands, but by tens of thousands 
of years. 

Other climatic changes brought milder conditions, the 
glaciers were melted, streams swollen and turbid, cut deep 
channels in the loose surface materials. Verdure once more 
returned to our valleys, and with the returning verdure came 
many of our modern animals and plants. But with our com- 
mon wild animals there were some not so well known. 
Strange as it may seem, Johnson county supported herds of 
elephants, besides which there were other elephant-like crea- 
tures known as mastodons. The remains of these great 
creatures are found in marsh deposits and in the sand bars of 
the old swollen rivers. The bones and teeth of some of these 
old creatures are preserved in the cabinet of the State 
University. A fine elephant tusk almost complete was recently 
taken from the river a few miles south of Iowa City. The 
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jaw of an elephant almost complete was found on the bank 
of the Iowa river near Marengo; a gravel bed but a short dis- 
tance from where I write has furnished the tooth of an 
elephant and part of a scapula to the collection of Mr. M. W. 
Davis. With the extinction of the elephant and mastodon the 
modern conditions were fairly ushered in; the changes trans- 
piring within the county henceforward will belong to the 
period of human history. 


UNITARIANISM IN IOWA. 
THE SOCIETY IN IOWA CITY. 


BY O. CLUTE. 


N THE summer of 1878, Rev. O. Clute, at that time 
pastor of the Unitarian Society, in Keokuk, Iowa, 
visited Iowa City, by request of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, to consult with the friends of liberal 
Christianity, and, if possible, to obtain their co-operation in a 
liberal christian movement. He was cordially received by the 
members and friends of the First Universalist Church, which 
had been for several years without a pastor, and by others who 
without association with Unitarians had come to accept, in the 
main, their religious views. An arrangement was made by 
which Mr. Clute became the pastor of the Universalist Church 
of Iowa City, the American Unitarian Association, of Boston, 
Mass., being a large contributor to the current expenses. 

This arrangement continued for some time. But there 
gradually grew up among the congregation a desire to be 
fully identified with Unitarianism. The subject was consid- 
ered among the friends in an informal way for several months. 
In December, 1880, it was thought that the time had come 
for such a step to be taken. After further consultation, a 
meeting of all the friends was called for Thursday, January 
20th, 1881. At this meeting a committee consisting of Prof. 
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C. A. Eggert, Hon. John P. Irish and Rev. O. Clute was 
appointed to prepare a plan of organization, and report the 
same to a meeting to be held the following Sunday at 12 M. 

At the appointed hour, Sunday, January 23d, 1881, the 
meeting convened, and the committee reported a form of 
organization which was considered, article by article, and 
after various amendments, was adopted. At adjourned meet- 
ings, on January 30th and February 6th, and February roth, 
1881, the organization was perfected by the election of officers 
and the appointment of committees. The first board of trus- 
tees consisted of M. Cavanagh, Prof. W. C. Preston, Bay 
Horak, J. E. Taylor, Frank A. Fletcher, A. E. Garretson and 
L. Rundell. Prof. C. A. Eggert was chosen clerk of the 
society. 

The Unitarian denomination in America is an outgrowth 
of the orthodox Congregational church of New England. 
Unitarianism in New England began to manifest itself nearly 
a hundred years ago. It grew gradually among the most, 
educated portion of the Congregational body, and at length 
a separation took place between the orthodox and the Unitar-, 
ians. The separation was completed by the organization of 
the American Unitarian Association, in Boston, in the year 
1825. Unitarianism dissents from the dogmas of orthodoxy 
but has always adhered strongly to the Congregational 
method of church organization and government. | It rejects 
the dogmas of Trinity, of Total Depravity, of Vicarious 
Sacrifice, and of Eternal Misery, but it adheres with earnest- 
ness to what it believes to be the gospel of Jesus, which 
gospel it thinks that Jesus epitomized as the love of God and 
the love of man. It believes that this gospel leads directly 
to the power of the people; that a church should be ruled 
by the voice of the people no less than a state. Hence in 
every Unitarian society the government vests in the people 
who make up the society. This is illustrated quite fully in 
the constitution of the society in Iowa City, the first seven 
articles of which are as follows: 
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ArRTICLE I. The undersigned, while reserving the right 
of private judgment, as regards doctrines, declare themselves 
in sympathy with the religious movement known as “ Uni- 
tarian” in this country, and herewith organize themselves 
into an “Association of Unitarian and other friends of religious 
progress,” to be known as the First UNITARIAN Society 
oF Iowa Criry. 

ARTICLE IJ. Membership in this society shall be obtained 
by any one who will sign the constitution of the society, after 
his or her name shall have been presented at a regular or 
special meeting. 

In case objections are made to any candidate, the society 
will accept or reject by a simple vote. It shall be a part of 
the business of the pastor and of the board of trustees to. 
receive the names of persons wishing to unite with the 
society, and to communicate such names to the society at one 
of its Sunday or other meetings. 

ARTICLE III. The regular meetings of the society shall 
be on such days and at such times as the society may deter- 
miue. Special meetings may be called by the pastor, by a 
majority of the board of trustees, or by the clerk, on the 
written request of seven members. 

ARTICLE IV. ‘All members of the society pledge them- 
selves to use their best efforts to advance the cause of 
rational religion, and to foster in their midst an organization 
in the interest of that form of religion which is known as 
Unitarian. 

ArticLe V. At the regular or called meetings of the 
society the necessary business shall be attended to first; the 
remaining time may be taken up by discussions, lectures, or 
any other exercises that have for their objects the best interest 
of the society. 

ArTICLE VI. The dzuscness of the society shall include 
that part of the necessary work of the church which pertains 
to the comfort of the congregation, the efficiency of the min- 
istry apart from doctrines, the raising of the necessary 
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revenue, the care of the church or building, or whatever else 
may help the cause for the advancement of which the society 
was organized, independently of the doctrines taught. 


ORGANIZATION. 


ArticLe VII. The organization of the society shall be as 
follows: 

First —A Pastor. 

Second —A Board of Trustees. 

Third —A Committee on Benevolent Action. 

Fourth —A Committee on the Young. 

Fifth —A Committee on Music. 

Sixth =A’ Clerk, 

Seventh —A Treasurer. 

All of the above officers shall hold office for one year, or 
until their successors are chosen. Any vacancy can be filled 
at any special meeting called for that purpose. 

The remaining articles of the constitution deal with the 
practical details of church work. The spirit of this work is 
briefly stated in a circular printed by the society in March, 
1881, from which I quote: 

«The friends of this Unitarian Society appeal confidently 
to that thoughtful and reverent liberal christian element, 
which we know exists among us, for co-operation and support. 
We hope that a christian society can be built up which shall 
be devoted to present obedience to the laws of God we now 
know, rather than to seeking only for what unenlightened 
men thought about God in times gone by; which shall have 
faith in ail truth and goodness, wherever they may be found, 
rather than in the crude beliefs and speculations of men whose 
minds are darkened by ignorance and superstition; which 
shall be earnest in doing good now and here —in the home, 
the business, the school, the neighborhood, the state, the 
church —in the full conviction that doing good in the present 
life is the only real preparation for continuance of life in the 
future. All who are in sufficient sympathy with us to work 
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in earnestness and peace are cordially invited to join us, and 
help us by their presence, their work, their influence. All 
who are not in sympathy with us are heartily invited to 
attend our meetings and hear for themselves what we think 
and teach.” 

Rev. O. Clute was chosen first minister of the society. 
He held the office until June, 1885, when he resigned in order 
to assume the duty of superintendent of Unitarian work in 
Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota. 
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LETTER FROM CAPT. N. LEVERING. 


EDITOR Iowa HisroricAL REcoRD: 


> ie AM in receipt of the January and April numbers 
is of the lowa HisToricaL ReEcorpD, or the ANNALS 
: mim revived. I had supposed that the ANNALs had 
Ereibered so long that the long hand of the resurrection 
would hardly wake it. Iam glad to see that its intelligent 
friends have roused it up and called it forth into the field of 
labor, arrayed in all of its pristine glory. May it never be 
caught napping again, but ever shine a brilliant star in the 
historic world. JI have read the REcorD with much interest, 
while it carried me back to days of yore and made me feel 
that I was in communion with old friends. Iam pleased to 
see your honored self again at the helm and calling for more 
light, while Prof. Parvin of the mystic tie and one of Iowa’s 
brightest stars, my old friend, C. W. Irish, and others of the 
veteran corps are responding as in years past. 

Though separated by cruel distance of many miles, 
where the briny waters of the roaring Pacific wash the golden 
sands in the land of perennial flowers and eternal sunshine, I 
will endeavor to comply with your request, and fall into line 
with the corps of old contributors. 
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I notice in the April number of the REcorp reference to a 
letter which I placed in the archives of your Historical 
Society some years since, from Mrs. Proctor to her husband, 
Col. (afterwards General) Proctor, of the British army. It 
might be of interest to many of your readers to know some- 
thing of its history. 

The place and date of its capture I do not now remember. 
It was, however, during the war of 1812, at a time when Col. 
Proctor was closely pursued by United States troops under 
command of Capt. Sanderson, of Lancaster, Ohio. So closely 
was the British Colonel pursued that he only escaped capture 
by the skin of his teeth,Capt. Sanderson gobbling his trunk and 
military hat, left in order to precipitate his flight, and which 
the Colonel never called for afterwards. No owner putting 
in an appearance for them, the Captain proceeded to dispose 
of the same. He found the trunk to contain but little of value 
—mostly letters from the Colonel’s wife and friends. The 
one referred to was presented by Capt. Sanderson to my 
father. After his death it reverted to me with other papers. 
The Captain, I believe, kept the Colonel’s cocked hat as a 
trophy. Sanderson died a few years since, I learn, at a very 
advanced age. He was quité eccentric, and adhered to the 
old continental costume, knee buckles and long hair, powdered, 
to the day of his death. I am of the opinion that the publica- 
tion of the entire letter would be read with interest by many. 


N. LEVERING. 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 20th, 1885. 
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THE PROCTOR, LETTER. ; 


fa FARE FOLLOWING is a copy of the letter to Col. 
Proctor of the British army, from his wife, cap- 
Wires) tured with his baggage, by Col. Sanderson, in the 
war or 1812, referred to in the foregoing letter of Capt. N. 
Levering, mention of which was also made in the April num- 
ber of the Recorp: 


Fort Georce, Aug. 4th, 1812. 
My dear Harry: 

I was relieved from part of my anxiety last evening by 
the receipt of your most welcome letter of the 26th ult. The 
day after you left me, Gen. Brock called to say where you 
had gone, and how, but thank God, you have got safe over 
your fatiguing journey, as I hope and trust you will do in 
whatever else you have to undergo, which but for that shame- 
ful business of Sandwich perhaps never would have taken 
place. There is a mystery about which of the commanders 
was in fault. Mr. Baby lays it to Col. St. George. Is it true? 
God knows when I shall see you again, my darling, but indeed 
I cannot expect it till the Yankees are driven back, which I 
pray most earnestly may be the case without loss on our side. 
There has been a re-inforcement sent to you, and the General 
told me he was going to Long Point, and not to be surprised if 
he went on to Proctor, as he called you. But I told Capt. Glegg 
that I hoped it would be over before they arrived —a state 
of suspense is worse than death. Pray lose no opportunity 
of writing to me, and conceal nothing from me. . You have 
humbugged me once; don’t do it again if you love me. Do 
you mean that the Macinac should be sent to you when I 
receive it? Itis at present at York, and I have not yet spoken 
to Capt. Evans about it. Let me know your wishes, and 
what we are to do respecting our store, for we can get noth- 
ing here. How do you mean to manage about draft to those 
to whom you are paying interest? The command money has 
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been paid regularly to all the Posts but this, and some here 
think you will never get it from not having given a power of 
attorney to some one in Quebec to receive it. The communi- 
cation is open below. Sir George Provost is at the head of 
fifteen thousand men in Montreal. Gen. DeRottenburgh com- 
mands all the flank companies at LaPrairie. When I wrote 
to you by Mr. Bullock I sent you our two MMercurys which I 
wish you to preserve; I now enclose you the Bee, a weekly 
paper published here. A regiment is expected from below. 
They say two regiments have arrived at Quebec. If so, it 
may not be improbable, in the event of its being so, the fourth 
will be sent to Amherstberg. Then what is to become of mer 
Am [ to join you, or go to Montreal, for in my present quar- 
ters I could not remain? I have had a visit from Col. Myers 
and Mr. Gooch; indeed all the staff have been very attentive. 
Major and Mrs. Evans prevailed on me to go with them to 
the falls last Tuesday, where there was a very large party. 
Mr. McIntyre drove me and Anne in my own calashe. The 
sight of the Falls made me melancholy, notwithstanding the 
many happy days we spent together there at different times. 
I was forced to drink céa* with Mrs. Claus once, and I have 
drank céa twice with Mrs. Hill, who is a most charming 
woman, and gains upon me more every time I see her. Her 
conversation is sensible and consoling. She and Mrs. Wallace, 
Major and Mrs. Evans, and Capt. Glegg drank céa with me 
one evening without invitation; for I am not at present in 
spirits to give parties. What have you done with your dear 
hairr IJ hope you have not cut it off. I hope in God that it 
will not be long before I dress it for you. I know you to be 
good and brave, and in God is my trust. I have sent you 
another set of night things and your other pair of trousers. 
If you should want more shirts or other clothes, let me know. 
I hope you will be able to get a strong, quiet horse. I have 
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been obliged to buy hay and oats once while you have been 
away. I could see poor Anne was hurt at your not writing 
to her. I have done as you desired, my darling, respecting 
the two youngest children, and don’t you forget your promise 
of payment. The wind is at present fair for Amherstburg. 
Most of your men join the vessels; I mean the detachment 
with Mr. Bullock. God bless you, my ever dear Harry. Do 
not run madly or unnecessarily into danger, and remember 
that on your existence depends my happiness. The dear 
children join with me in warmest love to you, and in wishing 
you victory, and believe me ever most faithfully yours. 
Eviza Procror. 


MOVEMENT OF THE GLACIERS OF THE 
ICE PERIOD. 


IN IOWA AND ITS VICINITY. 


[2 | AVING described some of the marks and effects of 

; | the glacial ice in and along the valley of Cedar 
Saees| river in Iowa, it remains to show that the valley of 
fie river is a wide cradle like depression, which runs the 
same straight course of the river, and that it is all along its 
course, the lowest, or rather the deepest down into the earth’s 
crust, of all of vallies to the east or west of it, excepting that 
of the Mississippi, and also a short piece of the lower portion 
of the Wapsipinicon. 

It will be seen by any one who takes the trouble to travel 
so far, that the face of the country just north of the north line 
of Iowa approximates a plain from the Mississippi, westward 
to the heads of the river Des Moines. The greatest depres- 
sion in this plain occurs at a point between the head of the 
Blue Earth river in Minnesota (which is a branch of the Min- 
nesota river), and the heads of the Red Cedar river of Iowa. 
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The elevation of this Minnesota plain, which gives rise to 
all the most important rivers of our state, is, near to the 
Mississippi, not far from 1,350 feet above the sea, and in the 
region about the head of the Blue Earth river is about 1,300 
feet. Near to the heads of the Des Moines it is not far from 
1,670 feet. In the latitude of McGregor which is about fifty 
miles south of the above described plain and on the Missis- 
sippi, the surface of the country has an altitude above sea 
level of about 1,320 feet, which is maintained westward to 
Turkey river, a distance of forty-five miles, it there drops to 
1,130 feet, which is about the range as far west as the Wap- 
sipinicon river, a distance of twenty-five miles more, where 
it still further drops to 1,098 feet, and in eighteen miles more, 
or eighty-eight miles west from the Mississippi, the valley of 
the Red Cedar is crossed, its altitude above tide being about 
1,020 feet. The falling off in altitude from the high plains 
next to the Mississippi becomes well marked on the east side of 
Turkey River valley, and then is continuous and pretty 
regular from that, on to the valley of Cedar, where the mini- 
mum is reached and a rise is begun, which is very gradual, 
but continuous for a distance of about forty miles, where an 
altitude is attained of about 1,220 feet above sea, which is the 
average of the country for a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles more, when, all at once a rapid rise begins and in about 
ten miles more, or 200 miles west from the Mississippi, the 
crest of the divide between that river and the Missouri is 
reached, at an altitude of 1,245 feet.. From the great divide 
the surface of the country rises until an altitude of about 
1,565 feet is attained, then from there is a descent to the 
Missouri at Sioux City, the river having an altitude of about 
1,110 feet above tide. Thus it is seen that not more than 
fifty miles from its head, the Cedar river has descended 280 
feet, and lies in a broad trough, the eastern slope of which is 
forty-three miles wide, and the western slope about 112 
miles wide. 
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At Dubuque, the country bordering the Mississippi is not 
far from 1,130 feet above the sea, and the surface at once 
begins a gentle slope westward, at such a rate that it descends 
to an altitude of 860 feet at Cedar river, eighty-three miles 
distant. It then begins as gentle and regular a rise towards 
the west, which continues for a distance of sixty-seven miles, 
and attains an altitude of 1,250 feet at the divide between the 
Iowa and Boone rivers. A sudden descent here takes place, 
the altitude falling off to 1,010 feet in ten miles westward. 
Then a regular and gradual rise begins which culminates in 
the divide between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, 250 
miles west of the former, at an altitude of 1,530 feet. 

From the divide, a downward slope to the west begins 
which terminates at the Missouri river in an altitude of about 
1,090 feet. This slope is broken only by the valley of the 
Little Sioux river; otherwise it maintains its regularity from 
the divide to the river. 

At Clinton, the country adjacent to the Mississippi river, 
has an altitude of about 880 feet above tide water, and slopes 
gently downwards to the westward, attaining an altitude of 
680 feet at the Wapsipinicon river, thence rising to an_alti- 
tude of 920 feet in thirty miles more of westing, it then falls 
to 710 feet in fifteen miles west at the Cedar river. 

From the Cedar river westward 190 miles, there is a con- 
tinuous and increasing rise, broken by only two ridges, which 
tower above the general slope not more than 140 feet for a 
few miles each. This rising slope terminates in the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri divide, 270 miles from the former stream, 
at an altitude of about 1,400 feet above the sea. The east 
slope of this great valley is seventeen miles wide, while the 
western one is not less than 198 miles in width. 

At LeClaire or Davenport, the general surface is not less 
than 785 feet above the sea, which declines to about 620 at 
the Cedar river, thirty miles west of the Mississippi, and from 
thence there is a rise which is continuous to a point seventy 
miles west from the Cedar, where an altitude of 1,000 feet is 
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attained, and a decline is at once begun and continued, with 
two or three rises and falls which break its uniformity some- 
what, to the Des Moines river, where the altitude is 775 feet. 
Thence westward from the Des Moines, a rapid rise begins 
which is but little broken and attains the summit of the great 
divide at an altitude of 1,405 feet above the sea, distant from 
the Cedar river 205 miles, and from the Mississippi river 
235 miles. From the great divide west, for about fifty miles, 
the surface declines only about roo feet, or to an altitude of 
1,300 feet, then a rapid decline begins which ends at the 
Missouri in an altitude of 970 feet above tide. 

Taking another section across the state, from Burlington 
west to the Missouri, which section is below the mouth of the 
Cedar river about thirty miles, I find that the general level of 
the country bordering the Mississippi is about 830 feet above 
tide, keeps close to that elevation westward for about seventy 
miles, when in five miles more it drops to 600 feet and the 
valley of the Des Moines 1s crossed at that altitude. Then a 
rise begins which is broken twice by high divides. The first 
one, twenty-two miles west of Des Moines, is the divide 
between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, which stands 
above the average of the upward slope 170 feet, and has an 
altitude of about 1,010 feet above the sea. 

The second ridge rises about 150 feet above the average 
slope, and attains an altitude of about 1,280 feet at a point 165 
miles west of the Mississippi, and of the Des Moines ninety 
miles. Then from there the surface of the country has an 
altitude which for a distance of 100 miles more westward, 
averages not far from 1,220 feet above the tide, the highest 
points rising not more than 150 feet above this, and the lowest 
places not more than ninety feet below it. From the west end 
of this 100 mile extent of elevated plain, a descent to the 
Missouri begins, which terminates at the river in an altitude 
of about 870 feet above the sea. 

Having given several sections of the state of lowa, on 
lines parallel and running from east to west across it, the 
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Mississippi river being the eastern limit and the Missouri 
river the western limit of these lines, it is seen that the Cedar 
river has by far the greatest drainage slope of any of our 
streams except the Des Moines. It drains not less than 14,000 
square miles in Iowa and about 2,000 in Minnesota, a total of 
16,000 square miles. This great drainage plain taking its rise 
in the Minnesota divide falls along its lowest levels 280 feet 
in the first fifty miles of its course, or at a rate of about five 
and six-tenths feet per mile. From that point to its mouth, 
the valley declines at the rate of about three and one-half 
feet per mile. The total descent being 700 feet in about 200 
miles. 

The eastern rim prope of the Cedar basin, begins at an 
altitude of 1,300 feet, and descends to about 785 feet in the 
vicinity of Davenport, while the western rim starts at 1,300 
feet in the Minnesota ridge, swings around by the west and 
south to the north line of Iowa at the middle point of town- 
ship twenty-five, west of the fifth principal meridian, thence 
about due south, passing between Forest City in Winnebago 
county, eight miles eastward, and Algona in Kossuth county, 
twenty-one miles westward, and thence south to the center of 
the south line of township eighty-eight, north, and twenty-five, 
west of the fifth meridian. Thence about southeasterly to a 
point half way between the towns of What Cheer and 
Webster, in Keokuk county, thence east to a point one or two 
miles south of Richmond, in Washington county, and from 
thence southeasterly to Columbus Junction. 

Now, while the eastern rim of the Cedar basin is an 
almost straight line running in a southeasterly direction, from 
township sixteen, west of fifth P. M., near to Waverly, in 
Bremer county, and thence to Davenport, curving but little 
to the southwest, the western rim is a decided curve, depart- 
ing from a chord (drawn through its extremities), in a south- 
westerly direction as much as forty-five miles, while the 
eastern rim departs from its chord, in the same direction only 
about eighteen to twenty miles. 
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The altitudes along the western rim, beginning at the 
Minnesota divide, 1,300 feet above sea level, drop to 
1,280 at the town of Britt, in Hancock county, and to 1,250 
at Blairsburgh, in Wright county, and suffer a reduction of 
120 feet in reaching a point midway between State Center 
and Ogden, in Marshall county, the altitude there being 1,130 
feet. 

At Grinnell, the altitude is 1,000 feet, which is further 
reduced to 960 feet at Montezuma, and falling off to 840 feet 
at Webster, in Keokuk county. From the last named town 
the ridge or rim of Cedar basin takes a course nearly due 
east for about thirty miles, and its altitude drops to 820 feet 
at South English and to 730 feet at a point two or three miles 
south of Richmond, in Washington county. From thence it 
rises to about 800 feet near its southern extremity, eastward 
from Kossuth station on the B. C. R. & N. R’y, in Des 
Moines county. 

Thus have I described by metes, bounds, and altitudes, 
the great basin or valley of Cedar river. It is the broadest, 
if not the largest valley in Iowa, its competitor as to size, the 
Des Moines valley, is not as broad by thirty miles. I have 
sought to bring out its characteristic features, which are its 
depth, breadth and shape, and expect by their aid and that of 
other testimony combined, to be able to show that it received 
those features from glacial ice, which tossed to and fro, the 
clays, sands, gravels and boulders, of which its hills and 


vallies are made, grinding to the fineness of soil the sand- - 


stones and granites of Canada, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and pushing them along before its glittering, weltering prow, 
it moulded the mass into the fair and fruitful hills and vales 
of the Red Cedar valley. The parallel sections were carried 
clear across the state, that it might be seen that Cedar river 
was the lowest of all our vallies, except that of the Missis- 
sippi proper. I have spoken of all the slopes which incline 
towards Cedar river as slopes of its valley, although those of 
the Des Moines and some of the rivers in the northeast part 
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of the state do nct empty into Cedar. They are prevented 
from doing this by the intervention of the subsidiary divides 
which I have described as “the rim of Cedar basin.” Next 
west of Cedar river is the Des Moines river and valley. 

The eastern divide or rim of its basin is the dividing ridge 
between the Des Moines and Cedar, which has already been 
described. Its western rim is the divide between the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers; it is a branch of the “Great Continental 
Divide,” branching off from that «Great Watershed,” a little 
west of the division between Lake Traverse and Big Stone 
Lake, through which division the Great Watershed passes; 
the common altitude where the divides branch is not far from 
goo feet above the sea. I have found it at the head of the 
Des Moines adjacent to Lake Yankton, in Minnesota, between 
that lake and Lake Benton to be 1,670 feet. At the last 
named lake the divide between the Des Moines and the Min- 
nesota rivers begins, and running southeastward, rapidly 
declines in altitude until it has reached 1,300 feet between the 
heads of Blue Earth and Cedar rivers. 

Returning to Lake Yankton, the Mississippi and Missouri 
divide, takes a southerly course, bearing somewhat to the 
east, and enters Iowa in Dickinson county, passing through 
Spirit Lake, Lake Okoboji and Clear Lake, at the last named 
with an altitude of 1,440 feet; it then takes a southwesterly 
course to the town of Alta, near Storm Lake, where its 
altitude is 1,530 feet, then southerly to Arcadia, where it has 
an altitude of 1,450 feet; thence southeasterly to Adair, where 
it is 1,400 feet above the sea, and thence southeast to Murray, 
where its altitude is 1,290 feet. From Murray it winds a 
great deal as it takes an easterly course to Moravia, where 
its altitude is 985 feet, then turning about at right angles its 
course is south to the town of Sharon, in Appanoose county, 
and thence easterly and southeast to Sterling, in Van Buren 
county, where its altitude must be not far from 8oo feet. 

The Des Moines river falls from head to mouth not less 
than 1,310 feet, cutting deep into the coal strata of the state 
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and flows through a valley of surpassing fertility. Its area 
in square miles, taken in both lowa and Minnesota, will sur- 
pass that of Cedar river somewhat. It flows the closest to 
its eastern divide, which is a feature of the Cedar and the 
Iowa rivers, to the east of it, while the Wapsipinicon river, 
the next east of the Cedar, crowds close to its western divide. 
The Skunk, Turkey and upper Iowa rivers lie pretty nearly 
in the middle between their divides. Now there is a feature 
common to all the main divides of Iowa, and that is, they all 
curve in such manner that while they are approximately con- 
centric, they present their convexities towards the southwest. 
Furthermore, there are three main divides to the northeast of 
the Cedar valley; also three to the southwest of it, two of 
the latter unite to form one, viz, the divides between the 
Des Moines and Skunk rivers; also the divide between the 
latter and Cedar river; they form a union at the town of 
Blairsburgh and become one from that place northward. 

I shall try and give a map of these divides and a section 
or profile across the state from the northeast corner to the 
southwest corner, to more fully illustrate the shape and other 
characters of the ridges and vallies of lowa, which characters, 
compared with those of Wisconsin and Minnesota, will, I 
think, go far to prove that these main divides in Iowa are the 
work of glaciers, pushing them up before the advancing ice, 
as does a plow push to one side and pile up in a ridge, the 
soil which comes before it when in motion. If this is correct, 
then the vallies between these divides are no more nor less 
than glacial furrows left by the mighty ice plow as it came 
down and receded, time after time, rolling along under its 
cold and slowly creeping body the boulders wrenched from 
their parent ledges in the frozen north, and it may be from 
the very north pole, grinding and crushing their adamantine 
bodies into pebbles and sand, tearing up the stratified rocks 
which were piled high upon the solid foundation of the earth’s 
granite crust, and easily grinding them to powder as it pushed 
its way along southward, and by the aid of the torrents of 
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water discharged from its front and sides the pasty mass of 
sand, pebbles and powdered limestones became the banks of 
our river channels and was made into the soil of our state. 


Lowa City, Lowa. C. W. Irisu, Civil Engineer. 


GRANT’S DES MOINES SPEECH AND 
LVSenIS TORY. 


2 ENERAL —then President — Ulysses .S. Grant, 
delivered the following speech in Des Moines, 
September 29th, 1875, before the Society of the 
Ane a the Tennessee: 


“ Comrades: It always affords me much gratification to 
meet my old comrades in arms of ten to fourteen years ago, 
and to live over again the trials and hardships of those days, 
hardships imposed for the preservation and perpetuation of 
our free institutions. We believed then, and believe now, that 
we had a government worth fighting for, and if need be dying 
for. How many of our comrades of those days paid the 
latter price for our preserved Union. Let their heroism and 
sacrifices be ever green in our memory. Let not the results 
of their sacrifices be destroyed. The Union and the free 
institutions for which they fell should be held more dear for 
their sacrifices. We will not deny to any of those who fought 
against us any privileges under the government which we 
claim for ourselves. On the contrary we welcome all such 
who come forward in good faith to help build up the waste 
places, and to perpetuate our institutions against all enemies, 
as brothers in full interest with us in a common heritage. 
But we are not prepared to apologize for the part we took in 
the great struggle. It is to be hoped that like trials will 
never befall our country. In this sentiment no class of people 
can more heartily join than the soldier who submitted to the 
dangers, trials and hardships of the camp and the battle-field, 
on whichever side he may have fought. No class of people 
are more interested in guarding against a recurrence of those 
days. Let us then begin by guarding against every enemy 
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threatening the perpetuity of free republican institutions.. I 
do not bring into this assemblage politics, certainly not par- 
tizan politics; but it is a fair subject for the deliberation of 
soldiers to consider what may be necessary to secure the prize 
for which they battled. In a republic like ours, where the 
citizen is the sovereign and the official the servant, where no 
power is exercised except by the will of the people, it is 
important that the sovereign—the people —should possess 
intelligence. The free school is the promoter of that intelli- 
gence which is to preserve us as a free nation. If we are to 
have another contest in the near future of our national exist- 
ence, I predict that the dividing line will not be Mason and 
Dixon’s, but between patriotism and intelligence on the one 
side, and superstition, ambition and ignorance on the other. 
Now, in this Centennial year of our national existence, I 
believe it a good time to begin the work of strengthening the 
foundation of the house commenced by our patriotic fore- 
fathers one hundred years ago at Concord and Lexington. 
Let us all labor to add all needful guarantees for the more 
perfect security of free thought, free speech and free press, 
pure morals, unfettered religious sentiments, and of equal 
rights and privileges to all men irrespective of nationality, 
color or religion. Encourage free schools and resolve that 
not one dollar of money appropriated to their support, no 
matter how raised, shall be appropriated to the support of 
any sectarian school. Resolve that either the state or nation, 
or both combined, shall support institutions of learning suf- 
ficient to afford to every child growing up in the land the 
opportunity of a good, common school education, unmixed 
with sectarian, pagan or atheistical tenets. Leave the matter 
of religion to the family circle, the church and the private 
school, supported entirely by private contribution. Keep the 
church and state forever separate. With these safeguards I 
believe the battles which created us, ‘The Army of the Ten- 
nessee,’ will not have been fought in vain.” 


The speech itself was so remarkable as to demand pre- 
servation, but its history has been, if possible, still more 
remarkable. It attracted great attention in this country and 
in Europe, won its author both friends and enemies, and is 
confessedly the speech of his life. The notable fact in its 
history is the curious and complete falsification of one of its 
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most important sentences as it appeared in nearly every one 
of its early publications. The introduction of two letters and 
three words which Grant never wrote transformed one sen- 
tence in type as follows: 


“ Resolve that zeither the state or nation, zor both com- 
bined, shall support institutions of learning other than those 
AEE ** etescete. 


Only one of the reporters of the speech even claims that 
he gave this paragraph to the press as first given above, and 
that one is unable to tind a single copy of the paper contain- 
ing his report. When Gen. Dayton, the Secretary of the 
society before which the speech was delivered, published his 
report from Grant’s manuscript, it did justice to the author 
by the words printed, but attracted no attention to the strange 
falsification in the common newspaper version. That was 
secured almost by accident, some would say it was done 
* providentially.” 

In 1875 there was in the east a noticeable wave of oppo- 
sition to high schools, and in the west a somewhat perceptible 
movement against ‘State Universities. One Jlowa_ writer 
utilized this falsification of President Grant’s thought, as 
follows: 

“General Grant says, ‘neither state nor nation, nor both 
combined, shall support institutions of learning other than 
common schools.’ This is the short of it. Which position 
has the American people hitherto favored? Which will it 
take now? The issue is a broad and distinct one, not to be 
blurred or blended with indefinite notions, or winked out of 
sight.” 

And again, “ General Grant thinks he sees that popular 
education must unload the upper tiers of institutions which 
have been piled upon it of late years to save common schools 
from Catholic assaults.” 

The gentleman quoted above was answered by the present 
writer, and in a paper read before the State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, at Burlington, Dec. 30th, 1875. In that he said: 
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« Without considering the report that that speech was 
fashioned in Des Moines, or that an unpresidential hand 
introduced a few words into it which the speaker did not 
notice and would not approve, the speech itself does not sustain 
these extreme and positive declarations. Only a single sen- 
tence in all the speech can by any fosszbility be tortured into 
opposition to all education by the state, except that in common 
schools, and that one is sandwiched into an argument against 
sectarian education, and made a part of it. It was this 
sectarian education, and this only, as we believe, at which he 
aimed all his blows. However, it must be conceded that no 
man competent to weigh words fairly, and resolved to state 
his convictions honestly, could affirm that the intention of the 
speaker in the use of the words in question is absolutely 
unquestionable. If he intended all the hostility to higher 
education by the state, which his words could mean, they are 
curiously out of place; if he did not they are certainly 
infelicitous. Hence, an average thinker, scrupulously exact 
in the use of his words, and as scrupulously honest in his 
reasoning, would never build any argument, pro or con, on 
those few words as if he had reached the bed-rock of the 
speaker’s convictions.” 


Thus far the general public had been influenced only by 
the false report. The State University was about to ask 
some aid from the Iowa Legislature, and Grant’s speech 
seemed to be depended upon as a kind of arsenal against 
that appropriation. Hence, President Thacher, of the Uni- 
versity, desired and encouraged its careful study. 

Reflection ripened doubt, till doubt became a firm convic- 
tion that Grant had been misrepresented or had misrepresented 
himself, a point Grant alone could settle. Accordingly, the 
article which represented him as hostile to “the upper tiers of 
institutions ” “ piled” “ upon common schools” was sent to him 
by Hon. S.J. Kirkwood, by request, and he was asked to repeat 
what he dd say and what he designed to express. In reply 
to that request he wrote: 

«What I said at Des Moines was hastily noted down in 


pencil and may have expressed my views imperfectly. I have 
not the manuscript before me as I gave it to the Secretary of 
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the society. My idea of what I said is this: ‘Resolve that 
the state or nation, or both combined, shall furnish to every 
child growing up in the land, the means of acquiring a good 
common school education,’ etc. 

Such is my idea and such I intended to have said. I feel 
no hostility to free education going as high as the state 
or national government feels: able to provide — protecting, 
however, every child in the privilege of a common school 
education before public means are appropriated to a higher 
education for the few. Yours truly, 

U.S. Grant” 

Such a clear, explicit statement of intention, of memory, and 
of opinion gave perfect satisfaction to most. The most reluc- 
tant were forced to believe an error had been made in the 
jerst printed copies of the speech by further evidence, as 
follows: 

1. Gen. L. M. Dayton’s report. 

2. A photograph of Grant’s manuscript vouched for by 
Gen. W. W. Belknap, Grant’s Secretary of War. 

3. A second photograph* taken by Mr. T. W. Townsend, 
of Iowa City, and, only a few weeks ago, pronounced to be 
“the photo of the original Des Moines speech” by Gen. Grant 
himself. This evidence is furnished by Col. Fred Grant in a 
letter of June 23d, 1885, to the present writer. 

No one acquainted with these facts can say that Grant 
was opposed to state education when carried adove common 
schools, yet this falsified sentence has been published, again 
and again, during the last few days, as his own words on that 
important topic! 

It is earnestly asserted that no one connected with the 
error either wished or was willing to misrepresent Grant. It 
is evident that they were all his friends. The change was 
slight in form, and, when once in type, slips were taken and 
telegraphed to New York and other papers, and thus the 


*The interpolated sentence appears on the opposite page as photographed 
by Mr. Townsend. 
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perversion went into private libraries, magazines and books. 
Even Appleton’s Annual Clycopedia admitted the ugly thing 
into its columns, with only a few words from Grant’s letter to 
Gov. Kirkwood to make a reader suspicious of error. 

“he most remarkable fact is, perhaps, that the error 
appeared in Des Moines while Grant was in the city, yet he 
seems never to have known of it till he received Gov. Kirk- 
wood’s letter. Never before, probably, was so vital a mistake 
made in a paper of such semi-governmental importance, and 
then so widely diffused in the very presence of the individual 
so dishonored. Hamilton was deemed by some the author of 
Washington’s farewell address, and he probably did modify 
Washington’s first draft. John Dickinson, and not Thomas 
Jefferson, is said to have been the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, and it is certain that Dickinson did use 
some sentences similar to those in the Declaration, and betore 
they appeared there. But these controversies arose much 
after the publication of the papers. ‘Roorbacks’ and ‘Morey 
Letters’ are altogether too common in hotly contested cam- 
paigns, but these are usually speedily denied and denounced, 
and abandoned. ‘The important falsehoods which have won 
historic favor have usually been of slow or obscure growth. 


This misrepresentation sprang into existence, like Minerva. 


from the brain of Jove, mature and at once victorious, but 
unlike Minerva, it was always “as ugly as sin.” Indeed, some 
acetic people still believe it was “conceived in iniquity.” 
Though exposed to-day, it will doubtless reappear to annoy 
historians and to mar the fame of the hero of Appomattox. 
As it was born in Iowa, it is well that lowa should preserve 
some record of its death, that all, on its reappearance, may 
recognize it as the poor ghost of a blunder in 1875. 


LF. PARKER. 
Lowa City, August 3d, 1885, 


1 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CROCKER’S IOWA 
BRIGADE. 


s\HE portrait and biographical sketch of General W. 
| -W. Belknap, which are a part of this number, and 

trees} the third reunion of “ Crocker’s Iowa Brigade,” to 
be held | in Iowa City on the 23d and 24th of next September, 
form an appropriate occasion for presenting some recollections 
of the first commander of this famous body of Union soldiers, 
the 11th, 13th, 15th and 16th Iowa Volunteers. 

The writer had been with the 11th Iowa from its organi- 
zation up to and after the time it became an integral part of 
the Iowa Brigade, soon after the battle of Shiloh, in which 
terrible carnage these four regiments had received their 
baptism of blood. I believe its organization had been effected 
purposely to give a brigade command to Crocker, then 
Colonel of the 13th. A. M. Hare, the first Colonel of the 
11th, would have been the ranking Colonel, but he had been 
severely wounded at Shiloh, and had resigned. 

Of these regiments the 11th, 13th and 16th had been o1 gan- 
ized at Camp McClellan, about two miles above Davenport, 
and the 15th at Keokuk. The 11th was the first full regi- 
ment, completely uniformed, armed and equipped, which, as 
such, trod the soil of Iowa. They did this at the funeral in 
Davenport of Lieutenant-Colonel Wentz, of the 7th Iowa 
Infantry, who had been killed at Belmont — General Grant’s 
first battle of the Rebellion. 

Crocker had been a most singular and eccentric person 
from his birth, full of fire, fury and dash. He had a good 
figure, straight and lithe, but slow consumption had made 
him thin. When mounted he sat with prim precision, and 
his square, broad shoulders covered the horse’s_ withers. 
His bad health made an irascible temper unnaturally irrita- 
ble. He had been long enough at West Point to learn the 
cardinal. principles of military science and the usages of the 
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army, and his application to the details of a law practice had 
developed his own in consension with the minds of western 
pioneers, while his common sense enabled him to practically 
adapt the discipline of war to the restive spirit of the Volun- 
teer. Some of the most admirable passages at arms — bloody 
assaults, unwavering stands, deadly charges—that halo the 
deeds of war with glory, were made under Crocker’s com- 
mand by this brigade, whose soldiers generally loved him, 
and forgave his rash words, for which no one was afterwards 
more sorry than himself. 

Soon after Crocker had gotten his brigade well in hand, he 
was ordered to make a reconnoisance on Purdy, near the 
battle-field of Shiloh, a distance from our camp of perhaps 
fifteen miles. A citizen from Iowa, on a visit to our camp, 
was the guest of Crocker, and accompanied the expedition. 
To him Crocker had committed his bedding, rolled up in the 
usual army way, in a rubber blanket, but without any particu- 
lar directions as to its disposition. 

It was a cold rainy evening toward the end of April, and 
the command did not come to a halt till after dark. When 
the brigade had disposed themselves on either side of the 
road in a cheerless bivouac, Crocker waited but impatiently 
for his friend and blankets, then he freed his mind in terms of 
energy, then he started orderlies up and down the line, then 
he charged backwards and forwards himself— all to no pur- 
pose. Finally, in great wrath, he betook himself to an ambu- 
lance for the night. 

While this was in progress, the innocent citizen, who had 
become separated from Crocker, and did not know how to 
find him in the darkness, had fallen in with another com- 
panion, and in consideration of certain refreshments in the 
latter’s saddle-bags, was sharing Crocker’s blankets with his 
new-found friend. 

At that early period of the war, both soldiers and citizens 
were excusable for not knowing how to readily find the com- 
mander of a brigade on the march, and few then were aware 
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of the peculiar temperament of Crocker, or they would not 
have so grievously offended. 

On the return to camp the following day, the civilian was 
treated with such harsh asperity by Crocker that he hastily 
left camp, and for a long time his partner in the offence was 
under the ban of Crocker’s displeasure. The civilian soon 
after became a captain in an Iowa regiment, and is now, as a 
reward for gallant and meritorious service, an officer of high 
rank in the regular army. 

It was not long after this, and while Halleck’s army was 
approaching Corinth by slow marches, that Crocker’s head- 
quarters were immediately behind the camp of the 11th. A 
soldier of one of the companies of this regiment was one 
morning riding a mule past Crocker’s tent, in which were 
Crocker and his Assistant Adjutant- General, Cornelius 
Cadle, Adjutant then of the 11th, and one of the best and 
bravest of that host. One of the mule’s hind feet got caught 
in one of the ropes of the tent, and in the struggle of the 
animal to free itself, the rider was thrown off, and the tent 
went down. It was a picture to see Crocker and Cadle 
crawling out from under opposite sides of the tent, and it was 
a comic scene to witness Crocker grasp by the collar the 
frightened soldier, who had imprudently delayed to pick up 
his hat. I ring the curtain down over the tableau, and impose 
a dead wall between Crocker’s language and polite ears. 

After the fall of Corinth, the accomplice in the offense of 
the blankets travelled with Crocker by steam from Cairo to 
Columbus, Kentucky, and thence by railroad to Corinth. 
This was the first through train after the re-opening of the 
railroad by General Dodge, of Iowa, and General Bissell, of 
Illinois. who operated from opposite ends of the road, Dodge 
having charge of the Columbus end and Bissell of the Corinth 
terminus. The train did not run at night, and it took three 
days to make the trip, which ordinarily consumed but twelve 
hours. General Weaver, then a Lieutenant of the 2d Iowa 
Infantry (Crocker’s former regiment), afterwards commander 
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of his regiment and Brevet Brigadier-General, late candidate 
for President, and now a member of Congress from Iowa, 
with units of the volunteer army of all ranks, and some ladies, 
like the wife of Colonel William Hall, of the 11th lowa, who 
scorned the hardships of the camp and braved the dangers of 
battle, were of the party. 

On this journey the accomplice and this writer became 
impressed with the kindness and goodness of Crocker’s heart. 
He was in truth a most generous and genial man, whose bad 
health was more than half to blame for his impetuous 
outbursts of temper, which, if they momentarily smarted those 
whom they were directed against for the time, inflicted last- 
ing torture on himself. 


A: BIBLE TWICE CAPTURED IN, BATTLE: 


S. LYTLE, M. D., a skillful and popular physician 
and surgeon of Iowa City, entered the army in the 

saeeeg «autumn of 1861, from Washington county, in 
Capt. Moore’s company (F), of the 11th lowa Volunteers, 
one of the four highly distinguished regiments which formed 
“ Crocker’s Iowa Brigade.” 

Lytle, then a mere youth, was stripped for the fight, 
and his baggage was little more than the clothes on his back. 
His knapsack, however, contained one little sacred book, 
prceious to him for itself and on account of paternal associa- 
tion. It was a small pocket Bible, the gift of his father, 
seven years before, bearing on the front fly-leaf, the inscrip- 
tion, in his father’s handwriting, “Samuel S. Lytle, Sept. 28, 
1854,” and underneath in his own handwriting, his name and 
the words, “ Company F, 11th Iowa Volunteer Infantry;” on 
the front and inside of the cover, his name was written again, 
and his residence, “ Washington, Iowa.” 

When the long roll was beaten at Shiloh, early in the 
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morning of the 6th of April, 1862, leaving the knapsack con- 
taining the Bible in his tent, Private Lytle got in line of battle 
with his company and regiment, which bore a most gallant 
part in that stand-up fight, where breasts, not breast-works, 
were the targets of the opposing hosts. Lytle was soon dan- 
gerously wounded, and assisted to the rear, and the Union 
forces being hard pressed, slowly fell back, leaving their 
camps in possession of the foe. Some of Cheatham’s Con- 
federate soldiers slept in the camp and tents of the 11th Iowa 
that night, and when on the 7th, the Union troops recaptured 
the ground lost the day before and the 11th Iowa returned 
to their former camp, Lytle’s effects, including his Bible, like 
all the other movable property of value, was missing, having 
been carried off by the Confederates, as the fair reprisals 
of war. 

Two years after this was surging that incessant battle 
called the Atlanta campaign, which raged for four months in 
the woods and mountains of Georgia, between two armies. 
each one hundred thousand strong. At one of the more 
than usually deadly explosions of this great conflict called, 
hence, the battle of “ Pleasant Hill” or « Adairsville,” Lytle’s 
Bible was recaptured by C. W. Keeley, a soldier of the 73d 
Illinois Volunteers, now living in Carrollton, Illinois. In his 
own language in a letter to Dr. Lytle, we give a description 
of the manner of the recapture. 

«On the 17th day of May, 1864, my regiment was doing 
skirmish duty near Adairsville, Georgia. The Rebels had 
been slowly retreating before us all day, contesting every 
inch of ground. During the day we captured a number of 
prisoners and ammunition wagons. About four o’clock in 
the evening they presented us a line of battle protected by a 
rail fence, used as temporary breast-works, while their left 
was protected by a plantation, from the buildings of which 
their sharpshooters had a cross-fire on us. In front of their 
hastily made breast-works, the enemy had a line of skirmish- 
ers hid in the long weeds and grass. Soon our line of 
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skirmishers had also covered themselves with weeds and 
grass, and were very close to the Rebel skirmishers. I had 
just taken position behind an old stump when I noticed the 
blue smoke of a rifle shoot out over the weeds about twenty 
steps in front of me. He missed me and shattered the old 
stump. I then took deliberate aim at the base and rear of 
the old snag behind which the Reb was lying, and gave him 
one, and again the second shot. I watched very close, but he 
did not stir or fire again. The fighting continued until dark- 
ness came on, when we were quietly relieved, and we passed 
to the rear to take our first meal for the day. 

« During the night the Rebs moved on, as their aim was 
only to check us, and they carried away their dead. When 
daylight came I was at the old snag, and there lay a 
white blanket saturated with blood, and an old white hat had, 
its band cut in two by a bullet. There was also a haversack 
in which were sundry articles, including a pocket Bible, on the 
front leaf of which was the name of ‘S. S. Lytle, Washington, 
lowa.’” 

Some years after the close of the war, Dr. Lytle received 
a letter from the last captor of the Bible, informing him of 
its whereabouts, and quite lately received the book itself for 
his inspection, and the doctor fully identifies it as the Bible 
captured from him at the battle of Shiloh. 

This interesting little volume, with such an eventful history, 
which we have seen, now contains some additional inscriptions 
made since Dr. Lytle had it in possession at Pittsburg Landing, 
Besides the name of the last captor it bears on a fly-leaf at the 
end of the book, a name that is doubiless that of the Confed- 
erate who captured it at Shiloh, and who meta soldier’s death 
at Adairsville, which is as follows: “ Jesse W. Wyatt’s book, 
captured at the battle of Shiloh, April 6th, 1862,” and below, 
Ech an Vy Wyatt, Co. B., 12.T, .V.* Reg.,. Smith’s ‘Brigade, 
Cheatham’s Division, Polk’s Corps, Bragg’s Army.” 


*Tennessee Volunteers. 
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THE IOWA BRIGADE. 


: IVE thousand Hawkeyes formed a host 


Ny With steel and courage tempered well; 
“No name be writ in sand,” their boast, 
“ But all in blood, indelible.” 


When Shiloh’s bugle hailed the morn — 

That Sabbath morn in April’s ides — 
Their maiden banners first were torn, 

Their blood first swelled the carnage tides. 


At Vicksburg, when the siege was slow, 
In cave and cane-brake shelter came, 
Till, grown impatient of the foe, 
They scaled the walls of Death and Fame. 


In Georgia’s rugged mountain gaps, 
Where cannon boomed and muskets rung, 
Full oft were heard their last, last “taps,” 
When graves were dug and dirges sung. 


As victors, marching by the main, 
They hushed with shouts the ocean’s roar, 
When Peace, with blessings in her rain, 
Proclaimed true freedom evermore. 


Five hundred warriors formed a band, 
Scarred remnant of the host who fell, 
Whose names and deeds, not writ in sand, 


Are traced in blood — indelible. 
— F. Lloyd. 


IOWA.—ITS ORIGINAL MEANING. 


APT. WILLIAM PHELPS, of Lewistown, Ils. 

in the early territorial days of Iowa, held an 
< | official relation to the Indians, then residing here, 
and from long and intimate association with them, was 
familiar with their customs and language. Gen. ie HS Ross; 
of Mount Prospect Farm, near Iowa City, who is an intimate 
friend of Capt. Phelps, some time ago, wrote to him asking 
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his opinion as to the derivation of the name of our state, and 
the meaning attached by the Indians to the word Iowa. In 
reply, referring to Antoine LeClaire’s alleged definition, 
“beautiful,” the Captain says: 

“It is true the ‘ Azowas, or as the Sac and Foxes often 
called them, ‘ Jowahs, occupied that country (Iowa), just 
previous to its occupancy by these latter tribes, but as they 
only retired to the Missouri river, they frequently returned 
in parties to match games of ball with the Sac and Foxes, 
on which games they often bet heavily, having fifty men on a 
side, and staking as high as fifty ponies, besides much 
wampum, etc., but being generally vanquished by the Sacs. 
This was when I was trading with them on the Des Moines 
river. Our Indians, in speaking of them as /owahs, always 
alluded to their peculiarity of splitting the under side of the 
nose and inserting rings; and referring to the consequent 
untidy condition of that organ, the meaning cut nose, and 
dusty or dirty nose, accompanied the name of the tribe. That 
was the meaning to them—/owahs, the tribe with cut or dusty 
noses. 

“In all the years I spent with these tribes, in which I had 
opportunity to get their ideas, and learn many of their tradi- 
tions, that pretty illusion in which Le Claire indulged, of 
rendering Iowa “ beautiful,’ was never expressed or enter- 
tained by the Sac and Fox Indians to my knowledge. How 
the name Iowah originated, or when the tribe first took the 
name, I doubt whether any one is at all able to tell; but there 
is certainly a fit application of Le Claire’s definition as 
regards the name of the state, for it is truly a beautiful one. 

“JT should not like to take the responsibility of saying that 
Le Claire’s definition grew out of a desire to do something for 
posterity for which they might be grateful, seeing that the 
meaning designating the tribe of Iowahs was utterly obsolete 
as applied to the state and the inhabitants thereof, and if I 
lived there I expect I should accept it, liking it better, just as 
the Chicagoans like the name “Garden City of the West” 
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better than Chicagoanoc, which, named by the Pottawattamie 
Indians because of the numerous skunks in that region, simply 
means in plain English, Skunktown. 

“The word Keosauqua, defined dark, should be shallow. 
As applied to the Des Moines river, you see its true applica- 
tion.” 

It will be seen from the forgoing that Capt. Phelps, whose 
Opinion on traditionary matters relating to those Indians 
inhabiting our state, just preceding its occupancy by the 
whites, is authoritative, corroborates the opinion expressed by 
Mr. C. W. Irish, in his paper published in the January num- 
ber of the Recorp, and which has been much commented 
upon and generally noticed by the historical magazines of the 
country. 


SNYNOPSIS OF PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE BOARD OF CURATORS OF THE STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


APRIL MEETING. 

President Pickard in chair. 

Curators Hobby, Lee, Calvin, Paine, Trowbridge, and 
Hutchinson present. 

Minutes of last meeting read and approved. 

Sundry small bills were allowed. 

Lyman Parsons, Esq., was elected a member of the Society. 
The Board fixed the hour of meeting until October Ist, at 
8 o’clock. 

Curator Hutchinson tendered his resignation as a member 
of the Board; whereupon Curator Paine offered the following: 

«The resignation just tendered by Robt. Hutchinson, Esq., 
as Curator, is hereby accepted; at the same time we desire to 
express our regret that his physical disability renders it neces- 
sary that he should sever his connection with this Board, of 
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which he has been for so many years a useful and honorable 
member.” On motion adopted. 

Curator Hobby was appointed a committee to select the 
name of some member of the Society to fill the vacancy in the 


Board. 
MAY MEETING. 


President Pickard in chair. 

Curators Calvin, Hobby, Lee, Paine, and Trowbridge 
present. 

Minutes read and approved. 

Letter from Wm. Billingsley, Esq., of Riverside, lowa, 
donating a large alligator over eleven feet long to the cabinet, 
was read, and upon motion, a vote of thanks was tendered 
him for the same. 

The committee reported the name of Hon. C. T. Ransom 
to fill vacancy in Board. Report of committee accepted, and 
Mr. Ransom elected a member of the Board of Curators. 

The list of societies to which the REcorp had been sent 
was read and approved. 


JUNE MEETING. 


Minutes of last meeting approved. 

A communication was read requesting the loan of some 
captured flags for a reunion. 

Curator Hobby offered the following: 

“That the Secretary be instructed to inform the parties 
that the Society has previously determined that all flags and 
mementoes of the late war shall be retained within the posses- 
sion of the Society at all times.” Adopted. 

Curator Lee proposed the name of Wm. Billingsley, Esq., 
of Riverside, Iowa, to become an honorary member of the 
Society, and by ballot he was duly elected. 

The Secretary made report of donations received, and an 


exhibit for the past two years, which was ordered placed 
on file. 
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DONATIONS TO IOWA HISTORICAL SOCIETY.— 
LIBRARY. 


From United States Chief of Engineers, 
Report for 1884, four volumes. 
From United States Bureau of E thnology, 
Contributions to North American, Ethnology, Vol. 5. 
from Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Bulletin for October, November and December, 1883. 
Historical Collections for July and September, 1884. 
From the Shakers, Union Village, New Hampshire, 
The Manifesto for April, May and June. 
From Patent Office, 
Official Gazette as published. 
from American Geographical Society, New York, 
Bulletin, No. 4. 
From Oneida Historical Society, Utica, New York, 
Transactions of the Society, 1881-84. 
from Buffalo Historical Society, 
Obsequies of Red Jacket, October 9, 1884. 
From Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., 
Quarterly Report of Bureau Statistics. 
From Descriptive America Publishing Co., New York, 
December number, “ Florida.” 
From Signal Office, Washington, D. C., 
Monthly Weather Review for February, March and April. 
From Fohns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Recent American Socialism, 3d Series, No. 4. 
Local Institutions of Maryland. 
From Secretary of State, Des Moines, Lowa, 
Two copies Horticultural Report, 1884. 
Ten copies each Iowa Documents. 
Thirteen copies Census Report. 
From IV. E. Historical and Geneological Society, Boston, 
Register for April, 1884. 
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From Hon. S. F. Kirkwood, lowa City, 
Ku Klux Conspiracy, 13 volumes. 
List of Pensioners, 5 volumes. 
Hayden on the Rockey Mountain Locust. 
Culture of the Sugar Beet. 
Book of the United States. 
From Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Proceedings, 1884-5, 2d Series, Vol. 1. 
From Publishers, Cleveland, Ohzo, 
Magazine of Western History for April, May and June. 
From Dr. Samuel A. Green, Boston, 
Report of the Legislature of Massachusetts on the condi- 
tion of the Records, Files, etc. 
Twenty-six Miscellaneous Pamphlets. 
From Publishers, New York, 
Book Buyer for April, May and June. 
From Rev. C. D. Bradlee, Boston, 
Catalogue of Rutgers College, New Jersey. 
Report of the Free Public Library of New Bedford. 
Autographs of Distinguished Individuals. 
From Virginia Historical Society, 
The Spotswood Letters, Vol. 2. 
From Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Magazine of History and Biography for April. 
From the Society of Antiguaries, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Proceedings of the 16th Anniversary of the Society, 1885. 
From Robt. Clark, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chas. Hammond and his Relations to Henry Clay and 
John Irving Adams, by Wm. Henry Smith. 
From Wm. Sims, Topeka, Kansas, 
Fourth Biennial Report of the Board of Agriculture. 
From Department of State, 
Reports on Agricultural Machinery. 
Reports from the Consuls, No. 50, for February. 
Consular Report for March, 1885. 
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from Department of Interior, 
Circular of Information, No. 7. 
Circular, No. 1, Planting Trees in School Grounds. 
Twenty-eight volumes Congressional Globe. 
From Fohn S. Lord, Springfield, [ilinois, 
Report of Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1885. 
From Fohn Springer, Lowa City, 
First Annual Report of the Directors, Lyons Iowa Cen- 
tral Railroad, February, 1854. 
From fenry B. Teetor, Esg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Sketch of the Life and Times of Colonel Israel Ludlow. 
From German Society of the City of New York, 
One Hundred and First Annual Report, January, 1885. 
From W. F. McGee, Washington, D. C., 
Seventeen Miscellaneous Pamphlets. 
from New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, 
Proceedings of Society, 1876-84. 
from Flistorical and Philosophical Society, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Diary of David Zeisberger among the Indians of Ohio, 
1781-1795, Vols. 1 and 2. 
From Union Defence Committee, New York City, 
Report, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Committee. 
From Gen. W. W. Belknap, Washington, D. C., 
An Address at the Unveiling of the Monument, erected by 
the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, by Alex. 
Gr Gottell sq: 
From Library Company, Philadelphia, 
Bulletin for July, 1885. 
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OBITUARY: 


Capt. GrorcE W. Cxuark, born at Shellsburg, Bedford 
county, Pa., in 1822 (brother of the late Congressman Rush 
Clark), died at Iowa City, June 15, 1885. _ He was a graduate 
of Jefferson College, Pa., studied law, and came to Iowa City 
in 1852, where, till the breaking out of the war, he was a 
leading lawyer, and in 1861, was mayor of lowa City. He 
raised and commanded company K of the 22d Iowa Volun- 
teers, and with it made a gallant record as a soldier at the 
siege of Vicksburg, and under Sheridan in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. He was severely wounded at the battle 
of Cedar Creek, Virginia, which compelled his retirement 
from the army. He was a forcible speaker in the court room 
and before political assemblages. 


Joun Parrott, born February 25th, 1810, in Washington 
county, Md., died at his home near Iowa City, June 24th, 
1885. Mr. Parrott, in infancy, removed with his parents to 
the neighborhood of Dayton, Ohio, and when fifteen years of 
age, to Indiana, were he was in commercial business for four 
years. In 1835 he married Miss Savannah King, who by his 
death is left a widow. In 1839 he came to Iowa, and settled 
on the farm where he died on his golden wedding anniversary. 
Two sons and two daughters of eleven children, survive him. 
He had often been selected by the people for official trust; 
was hearty and genial, inclined to facetiousness and his name 
was honorable among men. 


Joun Matruews, born in 1800, came to Johnson county, 
Iowa, in 1839. After celebrating with his wife, the sixtieth 
anniversary of their wedding, he died in June, 1885, in Cali- 
fornia, to which state he had removed from Iowa, in 1870. 


Tuomas Hit, born in Pennsylvania, the first year of the 


century, emigrated to Iowa in 1845, and died at his home in 
Iowa City, June, 1885. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. U.S. Hart, now an attorney in Vinton, Iowa, in 
1873, was a student in the State University of Iowa. A fire 
broke out in the two-story brick building on the southeast 
corner of Dubuque street and Iowa Avenue, Iowa City, April 
28th of the year mentioned.” Full of youthful ardor to assist 
in the prevention of the destruction of property, he rushed to 
the scene of the fire. The walls of the building during the 
fire fell killing two persons, and at the same time so seriously 
injuring Mr. Hart that for months his life hung in the balance 
and when he recovered it was only as a man with every mem- 
ber of his body paralyzed from his head down. He lately 
wrote a letter on business to Mr. C. W. Irish of this city, 
No one would suppose from an inspection of the manuscript, 
which is really more regular and plainer than the average of 
business letters, that the writing was done by holding the pen 
in the mouth, and making the necessary motions with the 
muscles of the neck. Yet such is the fact. Mr. Irish, who 
with the true instinct of the scientist and scholar, takes a 
warm interest in the work of the Historical Society, and has 
contributed some valuable articles to the pages of this work, 
has deposited the letter, with an appropriate explanation, in 
the cabinet of the Historical Society. 


It is reported that a lime-stone quarry in Barton county, 
Georgia, affords a deposit of human and other animal bones, 
which are heaped together and imbedded in the solid rock. 
A mass of this conglomerate, weighing five thousand pounds, 
has been received at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
and President Baird has despatched an expert to examine the 
site of the deposit. The bones are found one hundred feet 
below the surface, and are supposed to belong to a pre-historic 
era. 
WE HAVE been shown by Mr. Joseph Tubb, of Iowa City, 
a fac simile of the first number of the “ Reading Mercury 
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and Berks County Paper,” dated July 8th, 1723, copied from 
the original in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, England. It con- 
tains twelve pages of two columns each, and is presented in 
pamphlet form. The print is plain and large. The improve- 
ments in the art of printing since that day are too numerous 
and striking to allow us to make a comparison here. But a 
glance at this work of one hundred and sixty-two years ago 
indicates changes in other departments than printing. Murder 
was then spelled murther, and this was before Jenner had 
come to discover vaccination. The weekly bill of mortality 
in London for the week ending July 2d, 1723, is given, and it 
includes forty-two deaths from small pox. 


Our State Historical Society has received the fourth 
Biennial Report of the Board of Directors of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, a pamphlet of eighty-seven pages, 
showing our sister society as enjoying a high degree of 
prosperity. 
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